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ality shakes his views and clouds the beloved 
Raphael's glory in his eyes (cf. Volbehr, p. 200, 
and Hal. Reise, p. 134). From now on for the 
remainder of his sojourn in Italy, antiquity is 
his loadstar. So, we see, Goethe started out 
with an almost bigoted preference for the 
"schone, ruhige, stilvolle Kunst," and did 
not, as Weissenfels would have us believe, 
grow into it during his stay in Rome. 

Camillo von Klenze. 
University of Chicago. 



ENGLISH POETR Y. 

The Epic of the Fall of Man. A Compara- 
tive Study of Ctzdmon, Dante, and Mi/ton. 
By S. Humphreys Gurteen. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1896. 

With the main thesis and with the object of 
this book, the present reviewer finds himself in 
entire sympathy. The object is to bring to a 
wider circle some knowledge of a work of 
high — almost the very highest — poetic power, 
standing at the very beginning of English lit- 
erature, and the immediate thesis is a com- 
parison of this great poem with the treatment 
of the same subject by Milton. 

Dr. Gurteen does not confine himself to 
the comparison of particular passages, but 
studies the general grasp and conception of 
the subject, and the mode of handling; and 
the reviewer entirely agrees with his judgment 
that in the simplicity, sincerity, dignity and 
purity of the poet, there are sublimity and 
beauty not inferior to the grandeur and gor- 
geousness of Milton. Milton does not write 
with Caedmon's full belief: he was too good a 
scholar not to know how large a part of Rab- 
binical and mediaeval tradition he had incor- 
porated in his poem. Casdmon neither rep- 
resents the Deity as lecturing on dogmatic 
theology, nor exhibits the contemptuous de- 
preciation of woman, which is so unpleas- 
antly conspicuous in Milton. Milton's Eve 
falls through curiosity, vanity, and perversity, 
suggesting to many readers a feeling that the 
Almighty dealt rather hardly with Adam in 
giving him so frail and "feckless" a partner. 
Caedmon's Eve, on the other hand, falls through 
her love and tender solicitude for Adam. The 
Fiend does not approach the pair in the form 



of a talking serpent, but in the guise of an 
angel of light, bearing the express commands 
of Deity. He does not talk with Eve apart, 
but addresses both. Adam rejects the mes- 
sage ; but Eve is convinced of the angelic 
mission, and alarmed lest Adam may incur the 
divine wrath, takes the risk of tasting the fruit, 
when finding her vision of celestial things 
widened, she offers it to Adam. Cadmon is 
so anxious that we may not misinterpret Eve's 
motive, that he insists — 

" heo dide hit 7> ah fiurh holdne hyge " — 

which Dr. Gurteen renders, 

" But all she did was done with true intent — .'* 

This is but one example of what seems to us a 
higher poetic conception on Caedmon's part. 

The author has added a study of the three 
poetic hells of Casdmon, Dante, and Milton. 

The volume opens with an account of the 
revival of Anglo-Saxon studies, and with a 
brief sketch of Anglo-Saxon poetry, as illus- 
trated in Beozvulf; and closes with a transla- 
tion of Caedmon's account of the Fall, in pleas- 
ing verse, perhaps a little too Miltonic for the 
simplicity of his original. 

William Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



EARLY ITALIAN PoETRY. 

1. Folgore da San Gemignano e la Brigata 
Spendereccia, da Giuseppe Errico. Na- 
poli : 1895. i6mo, pp. 95. 

2. Saggio su P Entrie de Spagne ed altre 
Chansons de Geste Mediwvali franco-ita- 
liane, da G. Stefano Yocca. Roma : 1895, 
8vo, pp. 58. 

3. Sui Brani in Lingua d'Oc del Dittaiuondo 
e delta Leandreide, da Rodolfo Renier. 
Torino: 1895. 8vo, pp. 27. 

4. Nuovi Documenti sulla Famiglia di Cino 
da Pistoja, da Orazio Bacci. Torino : 
1895. 8vo, pp. 6. 

1. In the thirteenth century light-minded 
Florentine youths joined the " Brigata Spen- 
dereccia " for the sake of diversion. Signor 
Errico seems to have conceived and executed 
this publication for the same purpose, since it 
lacks all serious critical value, and adds noth- 
ing essentially new to the sources of informa- 
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tion on the subject already possessed by stu- 
dents. Chapter 1 (pp. 19-56) treats in a general 
way of the " Brigate " that Gaspary supposed 
to have existed approximately from 1215 to 
1283. One of these companies was that en- 
titled the "Brigata Spendereccia," our knowl- 
edge of which is derived solely from the notes 
of commentators on Dante, who alludes to the 
society in the Inferno, xxix, 121-132. This club 
consisted of twelve members, each of whom 
paid an entrance fee of eighteen thousand 
florins ; a magnificent domicile was construc- 
ted, many feasts enjoyed, the two hundred 
and sixteen thousand florins expended, and 
the association disbanded — all in the course of 
ten months (pp. 3 J -35)- 

Was Folgore contemporary with this asso- 
ciation and its representative poet ? Scholars 
are divided in their opinions on this point: one 
class, represented by Monti, Carducci, Bor- 
gognoni, Bartoli, and D'Ancona, believes Fol- 
gore to have been the club poet, but not au- 
thor of the political sonnets attributed to him, 
and written after 1315. 

The other set, represented by Navone and 
Gaspary, attributes the political sonnets to the 
Gemignanese, but discredits his connection 
with the "Brigata." Errico proffers his services 
as a conciliator and suggests that the length of 
time between the composition of the poems 
relating to the "Brigata" (1283) and that of 
the political verses (1315), was not so great as 
to forbid us to suppose that the whole may 
have been the work of one man. 

Chapter II (pp. 57-78) treats of the rhymes 
themselves ; the relative merits of the terms 
corona and catena as applied to Folgore's 
verses, are discussed, and the cultivators of 
similar species of poetic composition from his 
time to the sixteenth century are enumerated 
(pp. 57-66). Folgore's most pretentious effort 
was the Corona dei Mesi, in which he portrays 
for the " Brigata " the material pleasures that 
each succeeding month offers (pp. 68-74). Of 
a similar intent were the Sonetti de la seti- 
fnana. Incidentally the moral trend of these 
compositions induces Errico to hazard a com- 
parison of their pathological nature with that 
of the novels of a certain school of modern 
romancers (pp. 75-78). 

In Chapter III (pp. 79-95) our author attempts 



to revoke for Folgore a more luminous station 
in the poetic constellation of the thirteenth 
century than that allotted him by previous 
scholars. A dozen pages of the chapter are 
devoted to a rather bold attempt to controvert 
the judgment of D'Ancona and Gaspary, who 
saw in Cecco Angioleri the most competent of 
the contemporary poetic geniuses of that cen- 
tury who treated of subjects of a like nature 
with those suggested by Folgore's muse. 

2. This book does not reveal on the part of 
its compiler any definite plan for the presen- 
tation of the facts he wishes to lay before the 
public, nor is the character of the portion of 
the public he means to address apparent. If 
his work is intended for popular circulation, it 
lacks a most important element of success : 
the writer's style, involved and obscure, will 
never attract the general reader to a subject 
that possesses intrinsically but a remote inter- 
est for such a reader. On the other hand, the 
Saggio will not appeal to the special student 
since its author's method is uncritical, the 
presentation of the history of previous inves- 
tigations on the subject disconnected and in- 
complete, and the results more than meagre. 

The essay is divided into four chapters. 
The first (pp. 7-13) treats of the intercourse 
between France and Italy in the period of the 
origins of the literatures of those countries. 
The second (pp. 14-19) gives an unsatisfactory 
resume 1 of the researches of Gautier, Paris, 
Meyer and Thomas in connection with the 
poem. The third (pp. 20-32) is wanting abso- 
lutely in cohesion of its parts. The writer 
may have intended originally to endeavor to 
throw some new light on the question of the 
authorship of the Entrie. The fourth chapter 
(PP- 33-58) contains a reprint of six hundred 
and thirteen lines of the EntrSe and the Prise 
de Pampelune, from a study of the style of 
which lines the reader is asked to judge for 
himself whether the two poems constitute the 
work of one author (p. 37). An opinion based 
on such a reading will prove well-founded in- 
deed, since (p. 33) the Entree alone consists of 
more than forty-two thousand five hundred 
lines. 

3. The Dittamondo, on account of the geo- 
graphical nature of its subject, offered its 
author abundant opportunity for the insertion 
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of specimens of the languages of the various 
countries referred to in the poem. Among 
the specimens we find a number of Provencal 
verses ; the original draft of these stanzas in- 
dicates that Fazio degli Uberti was but ill- 
acquainted with the idiom of Southern France, 
and the object of Renier in the present mono- 
graph is to reconstruct the lines in such a 
manner as to make them represent literary 
Provencal as it was written at the time of their 
composition (probably 1363). Only one other 
serious attempt at such a reworking has been 
made — that of Carlo Roncaglia, who had but 
a single manuscript at his command, while 
Renier bases his conclusions upon a collation 
of fourteen codices (pp. 1-15). 

The Leandreide was probably written be- 
tween 1420 and 1429; it reveals a more accu- 
rate knowledge of Provencal literature on the 
part of its author (who is unknown) than does 
the Dittamondo. Renier in this portion of his 
paper (pp. 15-27) desires to supply the deficien- 
cies in the reconstruction of the seventy-nine 
Provencal verses as made by Emilio Teza in 
1856. The present editor follows his new ver- 
sion by some interesting investigations on the 
same. He believes that the author of the 
Leandreide either owned, or was acquainted 
with, a Provencal canzoniere, from which he 
compiled the list of poets enumerated in the 
lines under discussion. Of the forty-seven 
troubadours recorded, the Italian poet desig- 
nates nineteen in a specific manner, and Renier 
devotes the last part of his work to a search 
for the sources of the Italian's information. 
He finds that the latter speaks of several 
lattgue-d'oc poets unknown to us, and also of 
compositions of poets who are known to us, 
but not as the writers of the verses alluded to 
in the Leandreide. The author of this poem 
did not, apparently, make use of biographical 
notices, but drew his information concerning 
the Provencaux from internal evidence offered 
by their poetical effusions. 

4. The documents (in Latin) here recorded 
are two in number. The first was found by 
Signor Bacci in the library at Prato. It forms 
one of a mass of similar manuscripts there 
preserved that contain the genealogies of the 
various families of the district. The family 
spoken of in the present script is that of Lom- 



barduccia, a daughter of Cino. We learn 
here, too, that the wife of Cino married a second 
time. The other document, from the Archivio 
di Stato, in Florence, refers likewise to one of 
Cino's daughters. Both records throw addi- 
tional light on our knowledge of Cino's finan- 
cial condition, and indicate the importance that 
his family acquired through advantageous 
matrimonial alliances. 

L. Emil Menger. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



JJER ARME H EI N RICH. 

Per Arme Heinrich by Hartmann von der 
Aue, edited with an Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by John G. Robertson M. A., B. 
So, Ph. D. London : Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1895. 8vo, pp. xviii, 122. 

The explanation and justification (if such is 
needed) of an English edition of Hartmann 's 
Armer Heinrich is best given in the following 
quotation from the Preface of the editor, who 
is, by-the-way, already favorably known to the 
English reading public by several conscientious 
and scholarly articles on German literature in 
the English reviews, and is at present Lektor 
for English at the University of Strassburg : 

"... it might be urged with justice that no 
one is likely to undertake the study of Middle 
High German who is not acquainted with the 
modern language. But there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of seeing a language with 
our own eyes, even when that language is only 
a dialect of another, already familiar to us. 
The English student who makes his acquaint- 
ance with Middle High German through the 
medium of German works, is exceedingly apt, 
unless he has a Sprachgef:ihl for modern Ger- 
man of extreme delicacy, to overlook many 
important changes that have come over the 
meaning and usage of words in the course of 
six hundred years. To the native German 
student, on the other hand, these changes are 
self-evident, and consequently, text-books pre- 
pared by German scholars do not lay the 
emphasis upon them that seems desirable 
where foreigners are concerned. Moreover, in 
the case of the Arme Heinrich, none of the 
German editions exactly meets the require- 
ments of the English students ; I need only 
instance the absence of a glossary, a grave 
disadvantage where the standard Middle High 
German lexicons are inaccessible." 
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